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SKETCHES 
OF PUBLIC CHARACTERS. 
No. 10. 


PIERCE EGAN. 


Who has not heard of the book entitled 
“Life in London,” giving a description of 
those strange characters in real life, Bob 
Logic, Jerry Hawthorn, and Corinthian 
Tom. If they have, of course they have 
heard of our friend, the author, Pierce 
Egan. And if any of our younger readers 
have not seen his volume, we can recom- 
mend it as a most amusing and interesting 
work ; and if they will only give themselves 
the trouble to read it to the end, although 
the characters will be frequently found to 
commit many inconsistent acts during their 
progress, yet the moral tendency the author 
has contrived to carry out will, if acted 
upon, be the means of redeeming many a 
youth from a degraded situation, which 
otherwise might have been the total ruin of 
him through life, . The work shows the nu- 
merous'! and’ ‘varied: situitions' to which 
young people. are, subjected in this great 





metropolis, and the various haunts of the 
Ton, and, if frequented, the ultimate con- 
sequences which ensue, while it cautions 
them to avoid such temptations as are here 
to be found, and which young people 
have a desire to frequent. The author of 
this work will leave a name behind him 
worthy of being enrolled amongst our mo- 
dern authors, for the originality ofits style 
and character. Many other similar works 
have been written since, but all fall short in 
style and character to that of Mr. Egan.— 
He has left nothing for others to do; in the 
flash school his remarks upon the prize 
ring, showing how matters were conducted 
at that time of day, would put the present 
generation out of conceit altogether with 
those who pretend to great bravery in the 
fistic art, at the present period. However, 
it is a consolation to know that these brutal 
exhibitions are decidedly on the wane, and 
we hope never to be revived ina civilized 
country like England; although some of 
our foreign relations may encourage bull- 
fights and the like, we can find in this coun- 
try many other intellectual amusements 
without encouraging such brutal scenes as 
these. 

Mr. Egan wrote his “ Life in London” 
about 1820, and it has gone through 
many editions. We believe he dramatised 
it soon after for the proprietors of Covent 
Garden, who declined. to bring it out. It 
was afterwards dramatized by .Mr.,,Man- 
crieff, who persuaded the proprietors of the 
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Adelphi to try the piece, where it succeed- 
ed beyond all expectation, and was played 
the whole season without intermission. 

Mr. Egan has written many dramatic 

pieces, all of which have been successful.— 
He has frequently played a part in his own 
pieces, and always formed an excellent con- 
ception of the character he wished to repre- 
sent. He is considered a good actor, and 
has a perfect knowledge of men and things. 
In company he is an excellent companion, 
full of anecdote and brim-full of wit. He 
is good tempered and is not easily put out 
of humour unless great cause is given. In 
person he is short, and thin small features, 
and a penetrating eye; in the summer 
months he invariably wears a white hat ; and 
his dress is that of a sporting character.— 
He attends some theatre in the metropolis 
every evening, and is much respected both 
by manager and actor. We have been told 
he is a native of the Emerald Isle; this we 
cannot vouch for. Heisin his 6sth year, 
has all the appearance of being in good 
health, and resides in the most healthy 
part of London, Pentonville. Mr. Egan 
has one daughter, now performing at the 
City Theatre, under the management of 
“Mr. R. Honner ; the young lady isa decid- 
ed favorite with the public. And our wish 
is that Mr. Egan may live many years to 
enjoy the society of his numerous friends 
and acquaintances. 


THE DRAMA. 


—~— 
PRINCESS’S, 

The little drama, entitled “ The Violet,” 
will well bear a second view. It is the 
neatest domesticated piece we ever remem- 
ber to have witnessed. The characters are 
so neatly put together, and there is so 
much about it that bears the resemblance 
of every day’s occurrences that we feel as if 
we were in the presence of a family so in- 
terwoven in the happiness of each other, 
that we are hardly convinced we are wit- 
nessing a performance at a theatre. If 
Mr. Wallack had never played a part in 
public before, his acting in this character 
would have entitled him to be considered 
as the first artist of the day in this line of 
character. The fondness and affection of 
the father is touched off with the greatest 
nicety—the affection he entertains for both 











his children is so nicely balanced that he 
cannot make up his miad to show a prefer- 
ence to either, When he looks upon one he 
fancies she is the image of himself; and, 
looking upon the other, he at once declares 
she has the Jook and manner of his lament- 
ed wife. There is no actor now on the 
stage that could accomplish what Mr. Wal- 
lack has in this most difficult character. It 
is bordering upon the style of Mr. Farren, 
but he would, in all probability, have made 
it older, and, in many instances, of a graver 
cast. The other characters are well sus- 
tained by Mrs. Sterling, Miss May, Mrs. 
Fosbrook, Granby, and Murray. 
OLYMPIC. 


On Monday night this theatre closed for 
the season, in order to a short recess for the 
production of the usual Christmas panto- 
mime. Since the commencement of the 
management several successful novelties 
have been brought forward; these have 
been sustained by an excellent company ; 
the consequence has been crowded houses 
for the most part. The entertainments were 
for the benefit of Miss Kate Howard, the 
lessee, and they were certainly ample 
enough, consisting as they did of four popu- 
lar dramas and a selection and dancing. In 
addition to these, Miss Howard, in the 
course of the evening, delivered an address 
on the close of the season, written by Mr. 
Leman Rede, to the following effect : — 

** Ladies and Gentlemen—It is the fa- 
shion for members, as the Parliamentary 
vacation approaches, to ask their consti- 
tuents if they have kept their pledges—I, 
as speaker of this house, ask ye, have I ful- 
filled mine? I said I would make this 
little temple of the drama worthy your pa- 
tronage—your approbation tells me I have 
done so. (Cheers). Your plaudits teach 
me to flatter myself that you kindly think 
me a promising performer, and certainly a 
performer of my promise. My loyalty is 
undeniable, for I began with the ‘* Queen 
of Bohemia” and ended with the “ Railway 
King ;” the last might have been deemed 
an experiment to turn the Olympic Theatre 
into ‘* Hudson’s Bay’”’—not so; 1 wished 
to travel at railroad pace into your favour ; 
the journey has been delightful—no acci- 
dents have occurred—we have had no stop- 
pages, and first, second, and third classes 
have alike enjoyed themselves. I have been 
at my station, and come this night to a ter- 
minus, merely to get my train ready to start 
anew at Christmas. A theatre at that sea- 
son without a pantomime is like a Christ- 
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mas dinner without a pudding. May you 
one and all enjoy both; be happy at your 
several homes on the 25th, and then come 
and try if we cannot make you merry here 
on the night following. My cards of invi- 
tation are out, read the bill of fare, and be 
assured of a hearty welcome. As I com- 
menced by alluding to Members of Parlia- 
ment, let me conclude by moving—That 
this house do now adjourn and meet again 
for the dispatch of business on Friday the 
26th instant. Nothing now remains but 
tor the speaker to quit the chair and bid— 
“To all and each a fair good night, 

** And pleasant dreams and slumbers light.”’ 


The address was well delivered and elicit- 
ed loud applause. 


STRAND. 

In some of the most prominent and for- 
cibly delineated characters of our inestima- 
ble Shakspere, Mr. Gregory has already dis- 
tinguished himself amongst his theatrical 
rivals. To these he has added his appear- 
ance in a third, of which it is hardly neces- 
sary to say it was the most arduous and the 
least understood, when it is known that the 
tragedy of ‘‘ Hamlet ” was the piece of the 
evening. In many, if not all of the thrilling 
situations into which this extraordinary 
being is led by the impulses of his absorbing 
nature, Mr. Gregory characterised his per- 
formance by a display of the most refined 
study of the author, and the most pleasing 
delivery. Unquestionably, Mr. Gregory has 
shown himself a great actor, and by avoiding 
foibles into which his predecessors in this 
character have been unwarily entrapped, he 
is not unworthy the high distinction of illus- 
trating the genius of the most brilliant of 
our poets, and the most profound of our 
moralists. One half the incomprehensibi- 
lity which has been ascribed to the charac- 
ter ever since Shakspeare piayed the Ghost 
in his own Hamlet, seems to disappear un- 
der the powerful influence of common 
sense; and though we cannot say, even now, 
that the vacillating mind of the hero is fa- 
thomable to our own, it is, nevertheless, 
not too much to avow, that the difficulty of 
reconciling many of his savage deeds has 
been considerably diminished. Miss 
Charles’s Ophelia was very affecting, and 
her singing extremely appropriate. The 
grave-digger’s scene was excellent. It is 
really unfortunate that the interest in the 
performance should be detracted from by 
any adventitious cause ; but it was impos- 








sible not to perceive that the two or three 
principal characters were not seconded by 
the rest of the company, and that, therefores 
they appeared at considerable disadvantage. 
THE ALBION GLEE SOCIETY, 
BELVEDERE, PENTONVILLE. 

This is one of the most respectable socie- 
ties in or near the metropolis; the com- 
pany consists principally of the neighbour- 
ing gentry ; the annual subscription is 10s, 
which entitles each subscriber to the privi- 
ledge of introducing a friend. The first 
glee we heard was “ Mine be a Cot,” sung 
by Messrs. Robinson, Orson, Edney, and 
Ransford, which was given in a manner 
worthy of the ability of these gentlemen. 
A soloby Ransford, “ A Life in the Woods,” 
would have been encored if it had not been 
against the rules of the Society; it was a 
manly effort. There is a style about this 
singer peculiar to himself. The most ef- 
fective glee of the evening was “ Shades of 
the Heroes;” this piece created a most 
lively sensation in the company, and was 
universally applauded. Mr. Robinson gave 
the ballad ‘* A Baby was Sleeping;” it was 
pure and simple, and made one feel as if the 
mother and the infant were before us. Then 
we had Mr. Ayre, the comic singer, who is 
the most amusing of this class of the pre- 
sent day; his forte is in the dialogue, and 
we have not had his equal since Mathews, 
in our opinion ; he is a good actor, and his 
songs are all original. He always mects 
with a flattering reception and is highly de- 
serving. Mr. Edney gave us a ballad of 
Dibdin’s “ lb once was a Ploughman,” in a 
masterly style,his voice and manner do great 

justice tothe composition. The concert is 





“under the superintendence of Mr. G. Ro- 


binson, who is an excellent caterer for his 
guests. ‘The room is well adapted for the 
purpose, and Mr. M‘ Dermid, the worthy 
host, is universally respected. 


MR. LINCOLN’S MUSICAL 
EVENINGS, 


Within the last few weeks this gentleman 
has been doing much to favour the public 
with selections from all the great masters 
in a most creditable style, at the Literary 
Institution, Leicester-square, Rossini and 
Cimarosa have been the subjects for the 


last two weeks. The musical illustrations 
are moderately executed, and evideutly 
give satisfaction to the numerous hearers. 
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MEMORANDA. 

Sunpay, Dec. 21—Fourth Sunday in Ad- 
vent. Shortest day, 

Monpay, Dec, 22.— 

Tuespay, 23.— Adelaide Kemble retired 
from the stage, 1842. 

WeEDNEspDAY, 24— Peace with America, 
1814. 

Tuurspay, 25.— Christmas Day. 

Fripay, 26.—Pantomime Day. Princess’s 
Theatre first opened for dramatic per- 
formances, 1842, Johnstone died, 1828. 

Saturpay, 27.—Old Drury opened under 
the management of the Great Tragedlan, 
1841. 
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Our Leader. 
“CHRISTMAS IS COMING.” 

Time’s winged foot and hurrying step 
brings us verging upon another Christmas. 
The chilly hoar frost, as it nips and numbs 
our fingers, the sharp bleak blast, as with 
painter’s brush ittinges with a lively blue 
our frozen nose, the glitteringicicles, and 
the falling flakes of snow, all testify the 
glorious approach of jolly, jovial, Christmas. 
Again the old yule log will blaze and crackle 
on the hearth—again the wassail bowl will 
merrily pass round, while merry laughter 
makes the old walls ring again, and agile 
feet trip lightly in the Christmas dance. 
Again the plum-pudding will hiss within 
the pot, and the snap-dragon’s fire burn the 
snatching fingers, and the holly will again 
decorate the room, and smacking kisses 
will sound beneath the berries of the missel- 
toe. The sleepy waits now recommence 
their dreamy rounds, and blow strange dis- 
cordant noises in the middle of the night, 
awakening loud snorers from their heavy 
sleep. In the butchers’ shops “ pile above 
pile” the rich prize meat crowds, and 
butchers briskly sharpen up their knives 
at the glorious feed in prospect. And then 
the theatres add their novelty to the gene- 
ral gaity of the season, and gorgeous panto- 
mimes, rich Christmas treats, are in active 
preparation again to astound the wondering 
eyes of young and old with the clown’s 
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tumbles, the harlequin’s magic leaps, the 
grace of the columbine, and the drollery of 
the poor, abused, “lean, and slippered 
pantaloon.” With all the theatres open, 
we anticipate quite a battle for clowns, for 
where they are all to come from, goodness 
only knows. Andat the approach of Christ- 
mas too, the pretty columbine cleans up her 
satin shoes and darns up the little hole 
which creeping age has made in her flesh- 
ings, so asto ¢flectually shut out the gaze 
of curious eyes. The clown repractises his 
jokes and gets up his ‘* Hot Codlings.” In 
short, all the fun for Christmas is in active 
preparation, and sincerely do we trust many 
will be the guests to hasten to the good fare 
provided for them. 


TALES OF THE DRAMA, 
BY AN OLD STAGER. 
No. III. 
PROVINCIAL THEATRICALS; OR, 
SHAKSPEARE OUT OF TOWN. 





By this time turbulent shoutings and an- 
gry kickings at the door gave convincing 
proofs that the patience of the little crowd 
without was,like Acre’s courage, fast oozing 
out of their fingers’ ends ; so the word was 
given to open the door and give admittance 
to the small but exceedingly noisy party. 
Now to open the door of a theatre, to per- 
mit the entree of an eager crowd, no matter 
whether large or small in number, is at any 
time a particularly awkward affair to ma- 
nage; but when a half-hour beyond the 
usual time of admittance has augmented 
their impatience to a most alarming pitch, 
opening the portal becomes really a very 
serious and no-joking matter. Being com- 
pressed to a most excruciating extent be- 
hind the said door, or being knocked down 
and trampled upon by the uncontrollable 
fury of the entering party, are the terrible 
alternatives to which the unfortunate opener 
has to make up his mind; so with a pitiful 
melo-dramatic look of conscious innocence, 
and a troubled hope that virtue would in 
the end prove triumphant, the before men- 
tioned second murderer (who acted in the 
capacity of porter in addition to his theat- 
rical character of sub-assassin), with looks 
foreign to his nature, and no longer buoyed 
up with that ferocious courage which ver- 








million and black paint must necessarily 
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give, unbolted the door. The consequen- 
ces might have been foreseen. A crowd of 
plump dirty boys coming heavily upon him, 
the sub-assassin could not long sustain his 
equilibrium, and yielding to the force of the 
popular current, fell down, receiving the 
weight of the boys aforesaid upon him, who 
of course in wild confusion stumbled pell- 
mell over him. Resigned to his fate, with 
a christian fortitude worthy of a better 
cause, the murderer was forced to wait un- 
til each of the young urchins had respec- 
tively paid their sixpences and entered, 
each of them leaving a very legible im- 
pression of an iron-heel in his cheek or 
some other portion of his unfortunate 
person. 

The jolly little manager was peeping 
through one of the many little rents which 
time had worn in the little curtain, and 
with a face glowing with pleasure came and 
announced to me the solemn fact that actu- 
ally twelve shillings had been taken at the 
first rush, a fact totally unprecedented in 
the archives of the little establishment. 
A wretched band shortly afterwards com- 
menced playing an awful conglomeration of 
discordant noises, which was absurdly de- 
nominated an overture; and after a few 
minutes of these strange sounds, mingled 
with various quaint accompaniments, which 
we were favoured with voluntarily by the 
uproarious gods, the magic little bell, with 
its awful tinkle, gave the signal to cease. 
Everybody is acquainted with the first 
scene of “ Hamlet,’’ where * Francisco and 
Bernardo on their watch” perambulate the 
platform, and where the moon is so promi- 
nent a feature. The fellows were precious 
sticks, but the audience knew no better, 
and there never was a more convincing 
case that ‘ignorance was bliss.” Mr. 
Kemble Timkins, the star of the evening, 
was most enthusiastically received, and loud 
plaudits from all sides welcomed his efforts, 
though heaven knows the impudent rascal 
little merited them. His acting would 
perhaps have done great credit toa Victoria 
smuggler in the enthusiasm of victory in a 
combat of six, but it was most truly ridicu- 
lous to eyes accustomed to better sights. 
His attempts at pathos were ludicrous in 
the extreme, and it required a good deal of 
nerve, I can assure you, dear reader, to re- 





press a burst of ringing laughter wh@n ter 
star came up to me with a conceited ¥iy and 
said “rather fine, I flatter myself, sir -* 
ther fine, eh?” The rest of the characters 
were villainously filled. A fat. short, dum- 
py, snub-nosed country wench personated 
the gentle Ophelia, and some sadly disco- 
loured crumpled artificial flowers decorated 
her hair, which was one mass of flaming red 
curls. A great tall thin drunken creature, 
sporting the appropriate cognomen of Misty, 
represented the Ghost, and certainly his 
having indulged in an overplus of spiritual 
comfort in the shape of cordial gin, seemed 
to have rendered him both somewhat un- 
steady in his gait and forgetful of his part. 

My ideas of the character of Laertes 
might perhaps have been strangely out of 
the way and preposterous, for I had never 
imagined that it was a part that should be 
assigned to theruftian who represented it at 
the little provincial theatre. I have before 
depicted the unhappy second murderer.— 
Well, dear reader, the delineator of Laertes 
for the night was the first murderer or 
assassin-in-chief. He was a great tall strap- 
ping Irishman, sporting a rich Tipperary 
brogue, and above six feet of anatomy, with 
vermillion enough for two dozen christians 
on his face,and beard,moustache, and whis- 
kers for thrice that number. As a Lambeth 
brigaod with red tape twisted round his 
calves (a style of dress to which brigands on 
the stage are particularly partial), and a 
species of Albert hat on his head, he really 
would have cut a very respectably hideous 
and stunning appearance but as the polish- 
ed, choice Laertes. Oh! the execrable 
villain ! 

SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The performance of “ The Messiah” on 
Friday last was rather weak in point of 
professional talent, thouzh we were glad to 
find the Hall so excellently attended. This 
is an oratorio in which the members are 
more au fait at the chorusses than many 
others they attempt; its constant repetition, 
we suppose, must be pleaded as the cause, 
Of the professionals, Harry Phillips was 
the only one at all calculated to take the 
lead in such an expansive arena as Exeter 
Hall; to speak of his general execution 
would be superfluous. Mr. Hobbs was de- 
cidedly poor, and Miss Evans ditto, though 
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fear at singing before so great an assembly 
Mrs. 
Sunderland wants tact, style, and character. 


we think must be started as an alibi. 


She sings the music correctly,with moderate 
power, but a metropolitan audience require 
some little attention to the theme; this, 
A defi- 


ciency of cast is, in no instance, shown 


with study, Mrs. S. may improve. 


more palpably than in “ I know that my 
Redeemer,” and ‘* Every valley.” Ye 
lovers of music, when ye think how we 
have heard the first-named warbled forth in 
this Hall—the power, the feeling, the elec- 
trie force that have been displayed, have 
not your thoughts, even to the inmost re- 
. cesses of your hearts, been carried beyond 


* the earth? With this impressed upon the 
memory, we cannot but regret the society 
placing very mediocre vocalists in first-rate 
positions, 





IMPROMPTU, 
By Sin, WALTER Scort, 


On witnessing the deceptions of M. Alexandre, 
the Celebrated Ventriloquist. 


Of yore, in old England it was not thought 
good 

To carry two visages under one hood: 

What should folks say to you, who bear 
faces such plenty, 

That from under one hood you last night 
showed us twenty ? 

Stand forth, arch deceiver, and tell us in 
truth 

Are you handsome or ugly, in age or in 
youth ? 

Man, woman, or child, or a cog or a mouse ? 

Or are you, at once, each live thing in the 
house? 

A workshop in your person, saw, chisel,and 
screw ? 

Above all, are you one individual? I vow 

You must be at the least, Alexandre & Co. 

But I think you’re a troop, an assemblage, 
a mob, 

And that I, as the sheriff, must take up the 


ob, 

And = of rehearsing your wonders in 
verse, 

Must read you the riot act, and bid you 
disperse. 





A REVIEW OF THIS WIEK’S PLAY 
BILLS.—By Bitt Lecror. 


DRURY LANE: 
The New Opera still continues to run, 
As does the New Ballet; 
He don’t say much for himself, Mr. Bunn, 
By saying that those who to Drury shall 
come, 
Must needs have the Devil to Pay. 
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COVENT GARDEN. 


The British Navy proceeds swimmingly here 
On the waves—of Jullien’s wand ; 
Whilst our Tars are enraged that their Navy 

dear, 
Should be beat every night by a Mounscer, 
Of whom ev’ry body’s so fond. 


P.S.—Joinville has asked him a French 
Navy to make, 
As he thinks all that he makes is sure to 
take. 
HAYMARKET. 


Young Knowles’ “Maiden Aunt” 
haunts this retreat, 


still 


To lay it we’re sure there’s no haste ; 
Certainly Webster’s glories are now com- 
plete, 
The “ Mis’ries of Human Life,” he’s made 
sweet, 
To all who may them see or taste. 
PRINCESS’S. 


At this pretty house a fine “ Violet” grows, 


Which May with good taste brought 
with her. 


Bout the Ballet that’s here a dispute arose, 


Though Adam was the first man ev’ry man 
knows, 


That brought the old “ Diable” hither. 
ADELPHI. 
The ‘Green Bushes” here are still green 
and quite bright, 
Which at Christmas is a rum rig; 
Selby’s Ballet runs on too, in which Mr. 
Wright 
First twigs Miss Woolgar till she hops ina 
fright, 
Then makes her hop the twig. 
STRAND. 
We perceive by the play-bills that B. Gre- 
gory 
Is playing Othello and more ; 
When he says “ I’d rather be a toad, (i.e.) 


“ And live upon the vapours of a dungeon,” 
he 
Brings down from the house a loud roar. 


STANDARD. 
Our last is the Standard, where Nelson su- 
. preme, 
Is well known to all our readers ; 
Not Nelson who ruled the water serene, 
But the Nelson who rules the Lee we mean, 
The best of all Standard a 





Miss Mary Keeley, daughter of Mr. 
Keeley, will make her first appearance 
when the Lyceum opens. 








THE 





CHIT-CHAT. 

We hear Mr. Allen will play the princi- 
pal character in Meyerbeer’s “ Camp of 
Silesia,” when produced at Drury. 

* Pray, ‘fom, did not I strike out some 
beauties in “ Hamlet” last night?” 
“ Faith, my boy, you struck out every 
beauty in the character.” 

‘The New York papers teem with im- 
mense praises of Mrs. Bland, sister of Miss 
Helen Faucit, who is .playing to crammed 
autwences. If brother Jonathan could see 
her sister, he would bound over the moon 
with delight, and exclaim, as he was going, 
“Splice me, she’s a tarnation go-a-head, 
and no mistake.” 

Tom Hoop.—The late Mr. Hood, like 
most wits, was a great lover of conviviality, 
which not unfrequently led him to spend 
the whole night in the company of some 
other choice kindred spirits, and all the 
next morning in bed. On one of these 
latter occasions, a clerical friend calling 
took the opportunity to read him a long 
lecture on his free way of living, concluding 
his address with observing, “Ah! Hood, 
Hood | see plainly that you’ll shorten your 
days!’ “ Very true, my dear fellow,” re- 
turned the wit, ‘* but by the same rule you 
must admit that I shall lengthen my 
nights !”” 

Tue Actor Harp-up.—C. Bannister 
employed his tailor to make him a pair of 
small-clothes, sending him an old pair as a 
pattern. When the new ones came home 
Charley complained that there was no fob. 
“T didn’t think you wanted one,” said 
snip, “since I found the duplicate of your 
watch in the old pocket!” 

Dusiin.—Mr. Macready has been per- 
forming in the Irish metropolis. He is 
about proceeding to Edinburgh, to fulfil a 
short engagement in that city. Madame 
Vestris and Charles Mathews were a deci- 
ded failure in Dublin; they have, however, 
been recompensed by their success in Liver- 
pool, where they are now drawing great 
audiences to the Theatre Royal. 

Houwt.--Mr. Vandenhoff has been play- 
ing his principal characters at the Hull 
Theatre, where the business has been tole- 
rably good. Mr. Pritchard, the manager, 
has. announced the production of a regular 
tragedy, from the pen of a gentleman who, 
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last season, brought out a trayic-drama 
with much success on these boards. By 
this it seems that the drama is beginning to 
raise its head in the provinces. 

HayMARKET.— Miss Cushman and _ her 
sister, who has not yet performed in this 
country, are engaged at the Haymarket 
Theatre, and will make their appearance 
there soon after Christmas, 

Sam Lover.—This popular Irish lecturer 
has been delighting the Potteries with his 
drolleries. He was last week giving his 
“Trish Evenings” at Stone, where the 
combination of wit, music, and _story-tel- 
ling, presented in all the richness of his 
originality and power, drew large audiences 
to his soirees. 

Donizetti is about to leave for Vienna, 
but does not take his departure until after 
the production of ‘*Gemma di Vergy” at 
our Italiant Theatre. 

A dramatic author, on recently present- 
ing a comedy to a manager, assured him it 
was a production not to be laughed at. 

It is probable Miss Helen Faucit will 
appear in town shortly after Christmas. 

Preparations for the new theatre in Lei- 
cester Square commenced this morning ; the 
fonndation we understand willbe began as 
early as possible. Very few shares are left 
to be disposed of. 

Mr. Vandenhoff has been playing a 'se- 
ries of Shaksperian characters in Hull ; 
Miss Villars was also engaged. 

Miss Helen Faucit commenced an en- 
gagement of eleven nights at the Glasgow 
theatre on the 8th of December. 

Price or PLrays.—In France, immedi- 
ately prior to the time of Corneille, and 
even during its continuance, the various 
companies of comedians had each an author 
attached to them, who required three crowns 
for every play, and filled the honourable 
office of beating adrum at the door of a 
theatre to assemble an audience. 

Ancient Drama.— The church books of 
Tewkesbury, which have been preserved 
for a considerable period, exhibit the fol- 
lowing entry:—*A D. 1578; payed for 
the players’ gear six sheep-skins for Christ- 
mas garments.” And in an inventory, 
forming part of the same collection, are 
these words ;—“ Order eight heads of hair 


for the apostles, and ten beards, and a face 
(or vizor) for the devil,” 
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Tue Risteys oN THE CoNTINENT.— 
The continental papers continue to teem 
with the most enthusiastic encomiums on 
the performances of the Risleys, father and 
sons. So great has been their success in the 
principal capitals of Europe, that they have 
been obliged to forego eugagements amount- 
ing to twenty thousand florins in order to 
open in Paris at the Porte St. Martin, at 
their stipulated time, the first week in Au- 
gust. One of the Vienna papers contains a 
long and highly-complimentary notice of 
their appearance at the St. Joseph Theatre, 
in that city, last month, where they took 
The 
Vienna critic says:— The beauty of the 
performance of the Risleys does not consist 
so much in the 


the phlegmatic Germans by surprise. 


exhibition of mascular 
strength as in their adroit elasticity and inde- 
scribable grace. The father is a fine, hand- 
some fellow, the boys beautiful children, 
The spectator is surprised and delighted; 
feather-like leaps, and their bounds are as 
daring as if their bodies were made of In- 
dian rubber instead of veritable bone and 
muscle. Their elegant silver dresses, the 
variety of their feats, the novelty, and, 
above all, the refined and classic taste that 
marks every phase of their performance at 
once stamped their popularity in this city. 
A hurricane of applause followed their ef- 
forts, and the ballet which introduced them, 
composed by M. Pickler, of Brussels, con- 
tributed much to their success, 

AFFEcTING ANECDOTE OF HANDEL.— 
When Handel became blind, though he no 
longer presided over the oratorios, he still 
introduced concertos on the organ between 
the acts. At first he relied on his memory, 
but the exertion becoming painful to him, 
he had recourse to the inexhaustible stores 
of his rich and fertile imagination. He 
gave tothe band only such parts of his in- 
tended composition as were to be filled up 
by their accompaniments; and relied on his 
own powers of invention to produce, at the 
impulse of the moment, those captivating 
passages which arrested attention, and en- 
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chanted his auditors. It was a most pain- 
ful spectacle to see the venerable musician, 
whose efforts had charmed the ear of a dis- 
cerning public, led by the hand of friend- 
ship to the front of the stage, to make an 
obeisance of acknowledgment to his enrap- 
tured audiences. When Smith played the 
organ at the theatre, during the first year of 
Handel's blindness, “Samson” was per- 
formed, and Beard sung with great feeling. 





To Correspondents. 


J. L.—Where is Mr. H. Betty? We beg 
to inform our correspondent he is in Lon- 
don. Many provincial offers for engage- 
ments have been made for the last three 


months. A very lucrative engagement 


has been proffered to the young trage- 
dian from the United States, which in 
all probability will be accepted in the 
spring. 

MarMion.—This gentleman is certainly 
not accustomed to the stage, or he would 
never talk so nonsensical. My good sir, 
you have much to learn; in charity we 
forgive you. 

Simpkins.—Do not disgrace yourself by 
asking such ridiculous quesiions, 

Momus—Is informed he will get the infor- 
mation he seeks for at Barth's, in Cathe- 
rine-street, Strand. 

J. DeNvILt, our correspondent, is inform- 
ed, Shakspeare wrote 38 plays and seven 
poems. 

A. H. P.—I suppose some consideration is 
always expected at first, unless some in- 
ducement can be held out for the future 
with a certainty. 

A Constant PLaycorr.—The last we 
heard of Mr. H. Hall, was that he was in 
Edinburgh, managing a small theatre 
there. We cannot answer the other 
question. 

B. L.—We thank him for the communica- 
tion, 

L. U. K.—M. Jullien is a married gentle- 
man. 


Histrionicus.—Next week. 
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